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In  one  of  our  earliest  discussions  we  began  with  the  phrase  “all  space  is  queer,”  which 
soon  qualified  and  elaborated  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  coherent  call  for  works,  initially 
in  the  form  of  art,  text  or  architectural  proposals.  Our  goal  was  to  raise  a  series  of 
questions  by  presenting  some  individual  readings  of  being  queer  in  space  at  the  same 
time  challenging  stereotypical  views  of  queered  space  and  of  queers  occupying,  writing 
and  designing  both  literal  and  literary  space.  The  results  of  this  call  are  now  installed 
both  in  and  around  Storefront  for  Art  and  Architecture  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
invite  you  to  gauge  its  success  and  participate  in  the  ongoing  discussion. 


Our  concern  was  to  open  the  question  of  queer  space  up  rather  than  pin  it  down 
aesthetically  or  conceptually.  What  became  clear  from  the  group  discussions  and 
looking  at  the  fifty-something  proposals  were  the  complications  and  contradictions 
hidden  within  our  working  premise.  These  were  captured  eloquently  by  the  manifesto 
that  carried  the  line  “  I  am  queer  space.”  It  placed  our  assertion  that  “all  space  is  queer” 
fully  into  a  social  context.  The  radical  use  of  “I”  highlights  the  entanglement  of 
subjectivity  and  space  while  nullifying  any  objectification  of  space  in  general-liberating 
both  queerness  and  space  from  the  repressive  weight  of  stereotypes  whose  end  result 
is  always  violence.  Queerness  is  not  simply  a  property  of  certain  subjects  or  certain 
spaces  or  certain  relationships  between  them.  While  all  space  may  be  queer,  that 
queerness  is  not  necessarily  related  to  the  way  that  is  occupied.  Not  even  specifically 
queer  space  is  always  queer.  The  “transitional”  or  “marginal”  spaces  often  occupied  by 
“queers”  are  not  necessarily  themselves  queer.  The  queerness  of  space  often  surfaces 
under  what  seems  to  be  the  least  queer  conditions.  At  the  very  least,  queer  identity  (and 


all  forms  of  identity  have  their  queer  sites  and  moments)  involves  transactions  with  both 
the  queerness  of  space  and  its  repression. 


'V 

To  think  about  queer  space  is  to  rethink  the  terms  “queer”  and  “space.”  kr“queer”  a  kind 
of  irreducible  strangeness,  the  repressed  condition  of  apparently  stable  entities,  the 
uncanniness  of  everyday  life?  Or  does  “queer”  refer  to  the  term  gay  and  lesbian  self- 
identification  that  reemerged  around  1990  to  describe  a  new  constellation  of  sexual- 
social-political  identities?  And  likewise,  with  “space”:  do  we  mean  physical  space?  Or  do 
we  mean  the  space  of  discursive  practices,  texts,  codes  of  behavior  and  regulatory 
norms  that  organize  social  life?  Throughout  this  project,  we  have  tried  to  keep  all  these 
senses  and  to  highlight  the  different  kinds  of  bond  between  them.  For  us,  such  a 
rethinking  of  the  politics  of  space  has  become  an  urgent  priority.  The  built  environment 
can  no  longer  be  exempted  from  a  sustained  interrogation  on  these  issues. 


Such  an  interrogation  must  involve  multiple  interventions  into  both  specific  spaces  and 
the  various  institutions  that  sustain  them.  A  whole  array  of  institutional  practices  seek  to 
regulate  queerness  by  defining  it  in  a  way  that  allows  it  to  be  either  excluded  from  a 
space  or  included  within  it.  These  definitions  have  to  be  contested.  To  think  about  how 
queerness  is  reflected,  embodied,  denied,  or  sustained  in  spatial  form  requires  a  whole 
different  understanding  of  space,  one  made  possible  by  new  alliances  between 
architects,  artists,  activists  and  cultural  critics. 

In  the  end,  this  small  exhibition  can  do  little  more  than  point  to  the  enigmas  of  queer 
space  by  presenting  individual  challenges  and  images,  works  that  break  down  violent 
stereotypes  and  open  up  different  ways  of  thinking,  different  forms  of  action.  Hopefully, 
this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  very  long  campaign  to  rethink  and  reactivate  queer  space. 
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All  space  is  queer.  But  a  formidable  range  of  institutional  - 

practices  attempts  to  straighten  it  out,  perverting  it  to  reinforce 
cultural  stereotypes.  Nevertheless,  by  using  it,  cruising,  it, 
hiding  in  it,  coming  out  into  it  and  re-labeling  it,  space  can  be 
transformed  and  reappropriated. 


While  there  have  been  some  isolated  debates  concerning  gay, 
lesbian,  and  other  dissidents  in  the  arts,  similar  questions  of 
sexuality  in  architectural  and  urban  space  have  gone  largely 
unaddressed.  Yet  space  cannot  be  separated  from  these  questions.  At 
the  very  least,  space  is  a  central  mechanism  in  the  construction  of 
sexual  identity.  Fyrthermore,  the  development  of  urban  and  domestic 
space  over  the  last  two  centuries  has  closely  but  covertly  evolved 
following  a  variety  of  sexual  practices,  identities  and  cultures. 
There  is  a  secret  life  to  space  as  there  is  to  identity.  All  the 
fundamental  spatial  issues  like  private/public,  community/ 
fragmentation,  inside/outside,  violence/safety,  cultural/sexual, 
and  so  on,  must  be  raised  again  in  a  new  way. 


"Queer  space"  will  investigate  this  repressed  sense  of  space  in 
relation  to  the  city  and  architecture  by  combining  the  forms  of 
exhibition,  symposium  and  publication.  The  event  will  be  manifested 
in  various  non-traditional  venues  like  store  windows  and  broadcast 
media.  Bringing  together  architects,  artists,  and  cultural  critics, 
it  will  explore  the  entanglement  of  space  and  sexuality  in  both 
social  and  urban  space. 


Storefront  Project 


Queer  Space  /  Queer  Habits 

iqcm  *We  3  i6  pr°posing  a  series  of  events  t0  take  Place  in  New  York  from  April-June 
t u 9 qq ^,P *° re  he  conJunctlons  of  space  and  sexuality  in  the  urban  environment 
The  1994  date  is  significant  for  marking  the  25th  anniversary  of  Stonewall:  the  series 
of  events  in  urban  space  (a  raid  on  a  New  York  gay  bar;  riots;  a  subsequent  history  of 
marches,  parades,  and  politics)  that  is  now  taken  as  the  inaugural  moment  of  an 
international  gay  and  lesbian  liberation  movement.  We  intend,  however,  to  view 
Stonewall  in  the  context  of  both  earlier  and  later  uses  of  urban  space,  as  well:  "Queer 
Space/Queer  Habits"  will  consider  New  York  as  a  historical  palimpsest  of  arrivals  and 
departures,  in  a  succession  of  diasporas  each  of  which  included  at  least  some 
gay/lesbian  component:  and  it  will  also  focus  particular  attention  on  more  recent 
developments,  beginning  with  the  AIDS  crisis,  from  which  a  non-separatist  and  at  the 
same  time  non-assimilationist  urban  queer  critique  has  been  emerging. 

Project  summary 


The  components  of  the  "Queer  Space"  project  will  include  a  two-day 
symposium/performance  event;  a  scholarly  publication  and  a  popular  publication; 
commissioned  public  art;  a  gallery  installation  utilizing  video;  commissioned  electronic 
art  (a  video  map/game);  bus  or  boat  tours  of  the  city;  and  a  forum/installation  based 
on  a  current  housing  controversy. 

Rationale 


The  politics  of  space-encompassing  the  operations  of  power  both  jn  space  and 
through  the  production  and  maintenance  of  spatial  arrangements-have  been 
addressed  over  the  last  two  decades  in  three  different  intellectual  areas.  In  the 
aesthetic  realm,  since  the  late  1960s,  artists  and  critics  have  investigated  the 
relational  or  social,  rather  than  absolute,  character  of  aesthetic  meaning,  an 
investigation  that  changed  the  very  form  of  the  art  object.  In  diverse  ways,  artists 
intervened  in  the  apparent  autonomy  of  an  artwork's  meaning  by  calling  attention  to 
the  relationships  among  the  work,  the  viewer,  the  exhibition  space  and  the  historical 
circumstances  of  their  interaction.  Contextual  art  practices,  falling  under  the  rubrics  of 
site-specificity,"  "institutional  critique,"  and  "critiques  of  representation,"  are  spatial 
practices;  they  question  the  rigidity  of  conventional  distinctions  between  the  "inside" 
and  outside  of  artworks  and  institutions,  revealing  the  social  relations  concealed  by 
such  distinctions. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  this  "social  production  of  art"  perspective  has  been 
paralleled  by  the  unfolding  of  a  "production  of  space"  analysis  in  the  field  of  urban 


studies.  Against  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  form  of  a  city  of  building  is  determined  by 
natural  processes,  urban  scholars  have  theorized  the  indissoluble  connection  between 
urban  spatial  organization  and  the  relations  structuring  particular  societies. 

.,  Thue  third  examination  of  spatial  politics  has  taken  place  in  feminist  cultural 
theory  where  critics  have  developed  a  sophisticated  and  highly  influential  analysis  of 
the  gendered  space  of  visual  representation.  This  body  of  work  analyzes  the  social 
relations  of  looking  that  simultaneuously  produce  representations  and  subjects  for 
those  representations. 


Feminist  ideas  about  representation  have  made  an  enormous  impact  on 
contextual  art  practice.  Likewise,  many  architects  and  public  artists  working  in  urban 
contexts,  have  turned  to  the  insights  of  critical  urban  studies  in  order  to  criticize  the 
social  conditions  of  contemporary  urban  sites.  But  urban  studies-and  much  of  the  art 
and  architectural  practices  influenced  by  urban  studies-frequently  exclude  issues  of 
gender  and  sexuality,  even  rejecting  feminist  work  as  falling  outside  the  space  of 
"real"  spatial  politics. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  propose  to  move  beyond  the  feminist  conceptual 
frame  of  gender  into  one  that  more  specifically  focuses  on  the  spaces  and  practices 
that  constitute  sexualities  and  sexual  identities:  what  we  are  calling  "queer  space  " 

The  word  "queer"  itself  means  across-it  comes  from  the  Indo-European  root  -twerkw. 
which  also  yields  the  German  guer  (transverse),  Latin  torauere  (to  twist),  English 
athwart.  We  use  the  label  "queer"  for  this  investigation,  rather  than  offering  a  list  of 
nominally  distinct  identities  (gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  heterosexual,  transsexual,  celibate, 
etc.),  because  rather  than  presuming  the  coherence  and  distinctness  of  each  of  these, 
we  will  attend  to  the  transverse  space  of  their  production  and  performance;  to  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  implicated  with  each  other;  to  their  relations  with  such  other 
identity-implicating  issues  as  race  and  class;  and  to  the  many  practices  that  involve 
crossing  between  and  among  them. 

Space  is,  of  course,  a  huge  and  inclusive  term,  itself  requiring  specification. 
Since  this  project  will  consider  space  in  relation  to  both  temporal  practices  and  the 
formation  of  historical  identities,  we  propose  to  articulate  the  concept  of  space  in 
terms  of  the  spatialized  layers  of  meaning  that  attach  to  the  term  "habit."  "Habit" 
suggests  ways  of  mediating  back  and  forth  between  active  and  passive;  between 
space  and  time;  between  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  public  space;  and  also 
among  the  realms  of  static  objects  and  places,  movements,  and  behavior.  (Note  that 
"behavior"  comes  from  the  same  root  as  "habit.") 


At  the  most  intimate  level,  habit  represents  (1 )  an  individual's  "characteristic 
bodily  or  physical  condition"  (Random  House  Dictionary):  her  or  his  bodily  habitus, 
individual  carriage,  musculature,  movement. 


Including  some  of  the  most  distinctive  ways  that  queer 
people  interact  with  ourselves  and  our  environments.  The 
machine-toned  gym  body,  male  and  female,  for  one 
exampe;  the  cyborg  system  formed  by  the  individual  body 


and  its  machine,  in  the  public/narcissistic  space  of  the  gym. 

Or  the  various  kinds  of  habitus  involved  in  the 
complex  semiotics  of  effeminacy.  "Teddy  bears"  and  "fats 
and  ferns."  Androgyny  (or  rather  androgynies).  Etc.,  etc., 


Moving  outward  from  that,  habit 
profession,  religious  order,  etc  " 


represents  (2)  clothing :  the  "garb  of  a  particular  rank. 


A  lot  of  distinctive  queer  knowledge  about  space  has  to  do 
with  the  relation  between  these  first  two  levels  of  "habit": 
the  relation  of  bodies  and  clothes.  That  knowledge  includes 
the  following:  Clothes  are  not  the  inevitable  expression  of  a 
natural  body  underneath.  They  accrue  meaning  and 
presence  when  they  are  at  cross-purposes  with  important 
features  of  the  body.  Clothes  are  referential:  they  refer  to 
other  clothes,  to  other  historical  periods  and  international 
sites,  to  the  economics  of  their  production  and 
consumption,  to  gender  and  sexual  vernaculars.  At  the 
same  time,  clothes  form  and  inflect  the  shape,  motion,  and 
self-perception  of  bodies  (as  in  "body  drag").  Clothes  are 
also  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  (denaturalized) 
chosen"  body  (the  gym  body,  the  smooth  body,  the  "fit" 
body).  Clothes  are  a  potent  way  of  sculpting  social  space 
and  can  therefore  be  a  form  of  activism. 

Then,  as  well,  habit  is  (3)  one's  "customary  practice  or ...  .  compulsive  need 

inclination,  or  use." 


Habit  in  this  sense  represents  the  repeated  gestures  or 
acts  by  which  we  and  our  environment  inhabit  each  other 
and  are  impressed  on  each  other,  through  such  routes  as 
substance  ingestion  and  refusal,  movement  through  space 
(strolling,  dancing),  "work  habits,"  sexual  habits,  rituals  of 
interaction  and  avoidance,  consumer  habits,  etc.  In  the 
intersection  among  meanings  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  would  reside 
the  topic  one  might  call  (borrowing  from  the  writing  of 
Cindy  Patton)  queer  kinesthetics:  forms  of  movement  and 
kinesthetic  proprioception  as  a  function  of  queer  identities 
and  cultures.  What  does  it  mean,  how  does  it  occupy  time 
and  space,  to  "feel"  or  "act"  butch?  or  queeny?  or  cruisy? 
clone-y?  To  vogue,  get  arrested  (in  a  protest;  in  an 
entrapment),  snap!,  have  attitude,  play  pool,  march  in  a 
parade  (St.  Patrick's?  Pride?),  stand  with  the  spectators? 
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1)  A  two-day  colloquium,  including  both  academic  and  performance  elements  to 
in  reduce  and  explore  the  topic  of  the  project.  At  least  one  day  w  “be  specifical 

te  «  Stona"teT  shotv™ br  h  "qTr  kines,hetics  "  Formats  ‘deluding  a  "fashion  show  "  a 
television  talk  show,  and  a  disco  will  be  interspersed  with  more  conventional 

formats.  Invited  speakers/performers  will  include  at  least  some  of  the  following: 

Neil  Bartlett,  playwright,  historian,  and  novelist 

Rafl  ^,e]!on  (Maca|ester  College),  novelist  and  performance  artist 
Kafael  Campo,  physician/poet 

Gary  Fisher  (University  of  California,  Berkeley),  fiction  writer 

Susan  Foster  (University  of  California,  Riverside),  dance  historian 

Diana  Fuss  (Princeton  University),  gender  theorist 

Philip  Brian  Harper  (Harvard  University),  cultural  critic 

Isaac  Julian,  filmmaker 

Tom  Kalin,  filmmaker 

John  Kelly,  performance  artist 

Wayne  Koestenbaum  (Yale  University),  author  of  The  Queen's  Thrnat 
Simon  Lung,  artist  — 

Michael  Moon  (Duke  University),  cultural  critic 

Mitchell  Morris  (University  of  California,  San  Diego),  musicologist 

Jose  Munoz  (Duke  University),  film  theorist 

Todd  Palmer  (Columbia  University),  architect 

Cindy  Patton  (Temple  University),  author  of  Inventing  AIDS 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  SPACE  IS  QUEER 


In  one  of  our  earliest  discussions  we  began  with  the  phrase  "all  space  is  queer,"  which  was 
soon  qualified  and  elaborated  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  coherent  call  for  works,  initially  in 
the  form  of  art,  text  or  architectural  proposals.  Our  goal  was  to  raise  a  series  of  questions  by 
presenting  some  individual  readings  of  being  queer  in  space  while  at  the  same  time 
challenging  stereotypical  views  of  queered  space  and  of  queers  occupying,  writing  and 
designing  both  literal  and  literary  space.  The  results  of  this  call  are  now  installed  both  in  and 
around  Storefront  for  Art  and  Architecture  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  We  invite  you  to 
guage  its  sucess  and  participate  in  the  ongoing  discussion. 

Our  concern  was  to  open  the  question  of  queer  space  up  rather  than  pin  it  down  aesthetically 
or  conceptually.  What  became  clear  from  the  group  discussions  and  looking  at  the  X 
proposals  were  the  complications  and  contradictions  hidden  within  our  working  premise. 

These  were  captured  eloquently  by  the  manifesto  that  carried  the  line  "I  am  queer  space."  It 

placed  our  assertion  that  "all  space  is  queer"  fully  into  a  social  context.  The  radical  use  of  "I" 

i  cv\A  WeicV  -  ifvcWwij  ,  d  1  W.^v*  (pU-W  l,  ; 

highlighted  the  entanglement  of  subjectivity  and  space  while  nullifying  any  objectification  of 

space  in  general-liberating  both  queemess  and  space  from  the  repressive  weight  of 
stereotypes  whose  end  result  is  always  violence.  Queerness  is  not  simply  a  property  of  certain 
subjects  or  certain  spaces  or  certain  relationships  between  them.  While  all  space  may  be 
queer,  that  queemess  is  not  necessarily  related  to  the  way  that  it  is  occupied.  Not  even  so 
called  queer  space  is  queer.  The  "transitional"  or  "marginal"  spaces  often  occupied  by 
"queers"  are  not  necessarily  queer.  Nor  are  they  necessarily  rendered  so  by  that  occupation. 


To  be  queer  may  be  to  occupy  space  in  its  least  queer  sense,  even  to  participate  in  the 

repression  of  the  queemess  of  an  apparently  straight  space.  The  queerness  of  space  often 

surfaces  under  what  seems  to  be  the  least  queer  conditions.  At  the  very  least,  queer  identity 

(and  all  forms  of  identity  are  queer  in  the  end)  involves  transactions  with  both  the  queemess 

X) 

of  space  and  its  repression. 

So.. .the  exhibition  can  do  little  more  than  point  to  the  enigmas  of  queer  space  by  presenting 
individual  challenges  and  images,  works  that  break  down  violent  stereotypes  and  open  up 
different  ways  of  thinking,  different  forms  of  action.  Hopefully,  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a 
very  long  campaign  to  rethink  and  reactivate  queer  space. 
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Queer  Space  Idea© 

1.  Queer  Habits:  Pushing  the  Envelope 

It's  been  occurring  to  me  that  one  useful  way  into  the  issue 
of  Queer  Space  might  be  through  the  notion  of  "habit."  I  like 
"habit"  because  it  mediates  back  and  forth  between  active  and 
passive;  between  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  public  space;  and 
also  among  the  realms  of  static  objects  and  spaces,  movements, 
and  behavior. 

HABIT  =  "character i sti c  bodily  or  physical  condition" 

< Random Ho use  Dictionary) ,b o d i 1 y  habitus i  individual 
carriage,  musculature,  movement 
< Including  some  of  the  most  distinctive  ways  that  queer 
folks  interact  with  ourselves  and  our  environments.  The 
machine-toned  gym  body,  male  and  female,  for  one  example: 
the  cyborg  system  formed  by  an  individual  body  and  its 
machine,  in  the  public/narcissistic  space  of  the  gym....  Or 
the  various  kinds  of  habitus  involved  in  the  complex 
semiotics  of  effeminacy.  "Teddy  bears"  and  "fats  and  ferns." 
Androgyny  (or  rather  androgyni es) .  Etc.  etc.  etc.) 

Pushing  outward  on  the  envelope  of  bodily  habitus,  we  get: 

HABIT  «  clothing:  "garb  of  a  particular  rank,  profession, 
religious  order,  etc." 

(Of  course  this  is  systemically  related  to  bodily  habitus. 
But  ALL  these  levels  are  systemically  related.)  It  seems  as 
if  a  lot  of  distinctive  queer  knowledge  about  space  has  to 
do  with  the  relation  between  these  first  two  levels  of 
"habit":  the  relation  of  bodies  and  clothes.  For  instance, 
that  bodies  and  clothes  can  have  many  different  kinds  of 
relation  to  each  other;  that  clothes  inflect  bodies  as  much 
as  bodies  inflect  clothes;  that  clothes  always  REFER — to 
other  clothes,  to  other  bodies,  to  other  kinds  of  texts,  to 
other  historical  moments,  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
production  and  acquisition.  Think  of  the  complicated 
meanings  of  the  white  undershirt  that  crystallises  a  certain 
butch  identity  for  women.  Leather.  Drag <s) .  Couture  and 
window  dressing.  All  the  queer  ways  of  pushing  at  this 
envelope.  And  the  knowledge  of  how  clothing  and  the  clothed 
body,  in  turn,  carve  up  social  space  and  make  IT  signify:  t- 
shirts,  drag,  leather,  women  of  sise,  all  this  as  inflected 
by  col  or  ... . 

Pushing  at  that  envelope  in  turn: 


1 


HABIT  »  "customary  practice  or  use.  »  .  .  compul  si  v@  need, 
inclination,  or  use"! 

the  repeated  gestures  or  acts  by  which  we  and  our 
environment  inhabit  each  other  and  are  impressed  on  each 
other — through  such  routes  as  substance  ingestion  and 
refusal ,  movement  through  space  (strolling,  dancing),  "work 
habits,"  rituals  of  interaction  and  avoidance,  consumer 
habits,  etc.  (Note  that  "behavior"  comes  from  the  same  root 
as  "habi t " ! ) 

Whence: 

HABIT  ■  "a  dominant  or  regular  disposition  or  tendency; 

prevailing  character  or  quality." 

The  way  we  are.  Our  orientation.  No  matter  whether  you 
think  of  it  as  inborn  or  constructed:  it's  steeped  in  a 
near-infinity  of  histories  and  i nter act i ons ,  along  the  same 
continuum  from  habitus  to  habitat. 

Then : 

HABIT  *  habitations  "a  place  of  residence;  dwelling;  abode. 
Our  home  (when  we  have  one) ;  what  we  make  of  it;  what  it 
makes  of  us.  (Which  also  means:  the  history  of  our  homes. 
Differentials  between  our  homes  of  origin  and  our  present 
homes.  And  how  such  a  differential  is  one  of  the  things 
that  can  constitute  US.) 

And  finally: 

HABIT  «  habitat:  "the  kind  of  place  that  is  natural  for  the 
life  and  growth  of  an  animal  or  plant." 

Our  environment  as  a  whole;  our  natural  habitat  (what  we 
make  of  it,  what  it  makes  of  us);  where  we're  an  habitue. 
Its  ambivalent,  relation  to  our  "life  and  growth"! 

I  don't  have  solid  ideas  yet  about  how  to  make  this 
continuum  graphic  or  palpable.  But  I  like  the  thought  of  "habit 
as  a  kind  of  electric,  highly  conductive,  yet  volatile  aether 
that  transmits  imprints  of  meaning  back  and  forth  among  the? 
levels  of  body,  clothing,  behavior,  character,  buildings, 
environs.  And  it  seems  as  though  this  might,  be  an  apt  image- 
language  in  which  to  make  vivid  some  of  the  really  distinctive 
junctures  that  have  emerged  from  (or  as)  gay/lesbian  and  queer 
cultures:  how  habitat,  habitation,  character ,  usage,  clothing, 
and  bodies  have  been  and  can  be  brought  into  DIFFERENT, 
transformative,  and  revelatory  relation  to  one  another. 

2.  I'm  not  sure  whether  this  should  be  thought  of  as  part  of 
the  same  or  a  different  idea.  But  something  like:  QUEER 
KINESTHETICS.  (I'm  borrowing  the  idea  of  "kinesthetics"  from 
Cindy  Patton's  work  on  voguing.)  Some  kind  of  installation  or 


practice  that  would  find  way®  to  explore  several  forms  of 
movement  (and  kinesthetic  propri ocepti on)  as  a  function  of  queer 
identities,  queer  cultures.  What  does  it  mean,  how  does  it 
occupy  time  and  space,  to  "feel"  or  "act."  butch?  or  queeny?  or 
cruisy?  clone--y?  To  vogue,  get  arrested,  snap!,  have  attitude, 
play  pool,  march  in  a  parade  (St.  Patrick's?  Pride?),  stand  with 
the  spectators?  Different  kinds  of  dancing.  What  does  it  mean 
to  a  well  body,  going  into  a  hospital?  To  a  sick  body?  The  body 
experienced  as  endangered!  from  inside,  from  outside. 

Kinesthetics  of  memory;  loss;  rage.  Dignity  and  indignity  in  the 
sel f -experi enced  body.  Being  and  doing.  Media-space  and 
violence;  the  space  of  the  state  and  violence.  What  is  it  to  be 
in  my  body,  or  your  body,  in  social  space,  on  the  morning  after 
the  Republican  National  Convention;  after  the  election;  after 
Clinton  suggests  the  segregation  of  lesbian/gay  troops?  (To 
experience  these  things,  as  well,  from  a  position  of  illness  or 
heal th?) 

3.  Something  dramatize  the  ways  that,  space  (maybe  especially 
public  space)  gets  continually  restructured  by  THE 
SPATIAL /THEATRICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SOLITARY,  THE  COUPLE,  THE 
GROUP,  THE  DEMONSTRATION.  (This  would  have  to  deal  with  how 
differentially  all  this  works  according  to  (for  instance)  whether 
the  couple  is  a  same-sex  or  cross-sex  couple;  also  intensively 
mapped  by  race.)  Experiencing  oneself  as  visible  or  invisible;  as 
"I"  or  "we"  or  "s/he"  or  "they";  as  permitted  to  look;  forced  to 
look;  forbidden  to  look;  permi tted/f orbi dden  to  remark,  to 
intervene,  on  what's  seen.  Strai ght-mar ked  couples  and  groups  in 
queer  space,  and  vice  versa;  how  danger  gets  spatially 
structured . 

(Maybe  something,  too,  on  the  straight  public's 
phantasmati cs  of  queer  spaces  I'm  thinking  for  instance  of 
Kendall  Thomas's  paper  "Shower /Cl  oset. "  on  the  way  the  fantasy  of 
THE  SHOWER  is  functioning  in  the  debate  on  gays  in  the  military.) 

And  then  there's  THE  NATION,  the  "imagined  community."  How 
is  gay/1 esbi an/queer  space  created  AS  NATIONAL  SPACE  by,  for 
instance,  the  national  gay  media,  such  as  they  are?  Relation  of 
this  to  consumer  identities?  (I'm  thinking  of  Lauren  Berlant  and 
Beth  Freeman's  "Queer  Nationalities"  paper,  but  also  of  the 
space-structur i ng ,  i dent i ty-structur i ng  work  done  by  something 
like  THE  ADVOCATE — and  how  that's  changing,  as  well.) 


